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BOOK NOTICES 



Revelation and the Ideal. By George A. 
Gordon. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1013. Pp. x+427. $1.50. 

Although this is a collection of sermons, it 
has more of unity and compactness than ordi- 
narily attach to homiletic volumes. The 
author describes it as his second choice, not his 
first. For many years, he cherished the design 
of writing a "Philosophy of Revelation." Long 
study and reflection, however, convinced him 
that the task required for its accomplishment the 
undivided devotion of a lifetime; and he was 
compelled to abandon the project of writing a 
systematic treatise. In place of a technical 
philosophic work, he now offers a series of 
visions relating to the moral possibilities of 
man. He is convinced that God enters into 
communion with men through the doorway of 
their Greater Ideals; and he views Revelation 
and the Ideal as the concave and convex of the 
same figure. The divine thought is sunk in the 
depths of the soul, where it lives and operates 
under the immediate pressure of the Divine 
Presence. The Ideal is the shadow of God in 
the mind of man. The word "revelation" 
carries its meaning in a metaphor. It means 
that the veil has been removed, as from the face 
of a person. The veil is not of God's manu- 
facture. It is created by human ignorance and 
perversity. In lifting the veil of ignorance from 
the face of nature, the scientist is the servant of 
God and of man in the great process of revela- 
tion. But when the human mind opens to the 
moral ideal, and the streams of selfishness are 
dried up, God invades our being at its very 
center; and his character becomes a call for a 
new heaven and a new earth wherein dwelleth 
righteousness. Jesus, the supreme human soul, 
gives us the sovereign vision of God. 



The Life of Jesus. By Alfred W. Martin. 
New York: Appleton, 191 3. Pp. x+280. 
$1.50. 

The author is a leader in the New York 
Society for Ethical Culture. The book studies 
Jesus "in the light of the higher criticism." 
Coming from a quarter whence the Christian 
public has been led to expect liberal mani- 
festoes, this volume is a welcome sign of what 
may now be recognized as a world-wide reaction 
against extreme rationalistic and skeptical views 
of the life of Jesus. It presents nothing new. 
It cannot wholly satisfy professing Christians. 
Yet it will help to make Jesus real to many 
intelligent laymen who are outside the church, 
who are not easily reached through the regular 
ecclesiastical channels, and who are in doubt 
regarding the position which they should take 



toward the Founder of Christianity. Its 
primary purpose, as the author says, is not 
negative and iconoclastic — not to pick the New 
Testament to pieces, but rather to build up a 
knowledge of the truth so far as it is in our 
power to attain it. Following the course of 
modern critical study in this department, he 
depends chiefly upon the Synoptic Gospels, 
pointing out that allowance must be made, even 
here, for bias, or "tendency," on the part of the 
writers and compilers of the narratives. As an 
example of the author's reverent spirit, the 
following sentences bear witness: "What a gain 
it is to be able to substitute for the belief in a 
physical resurrection of Jesus (which all the 
gospels do not teach, neither does the apostle 
Paul), the fact that Jesus so lived as to have 
made his disciples certain of his immortality 
and of their own." "Such helpful conclusions 
are we entitled to form from even the negative 
results of the higher criticism, removing obstacles 
to rational faith and just judgment by showing 
us the real origin and character of the narratives 
in which the disturbing statements appear." 
Among the many modern Lives of Jesus which 
are secondary in rank, this book takes a respect- 
able place. 

The Continuation Committee Conferences in 
Asia 1912-1913. New York: Published by 
the Chairman of the Continuation Com- 
mittee, 1013. Pp.488. $2.00. 

The great World Missionary Conference at 
Edinburgh in 1910 was more than a gathering of 
enthusiasts brought up for a short time to a 
white heat, to cool off as soon as the individuals 
composing it should separate. It was a mo- 
mentous culmination, and a beginning. Its 
moving and directing power was to extend to all 
the missionary centers in the world, and to 
enter all unoccupied territory. In order that 
this might be done a continuation committee 
was appointed to carry forward the investiga- 
tions begun by the eight commissions of the 
Edinburgh Conference, and "to preserve and 
extend its atmosphere and spirit." Mr. Mott 
as chairman was requested "to give a consider- 
able portion of his time to the work of the com- 
mittee, and its special committees; to visit 
mission fields; to acquaint missionaries and 
native leaders with the work and plans of the 
Continuation Committee; to study how mis- 
sionary bodies on the field and their committee 
may be brought into mutually helpful rela- 
tions." 

The chairman with his usual industry and 
efficiency has carried out the suggestion of his 
colleagues. Twenty-one conferences have been 
held and this volume of 488 pages contains an 
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account of these conferences together with their 
findings and lists of members. The subjects 
were: "Occupation"; "Evangelization"; "The 
Christian Church"; "Christian Leadership"; 
"The Training of Missionaries"; "Christian 
Education"; "Christian Literature"; "Co- 
operation"; "Medical Work"; "Women's 
Work"; "Occasional Topics." 

An excellent analytical table of contents 
enables the student to refer at once to all that 
was done at each of the conferences on these 
several subjects. There are also an appendix, 
an index, and four illustrations. All Christians 
will rejoice at this indispensable step forward in 
the scientific study of the greatest of all subjects. 



Biblia Sacra Vulgatae Editionis Sixti V pont. 
max. jussu recognita et dementis VIII 
auctoritate edita. By M. Hetzenauer. 
New York: Fr. Pustet & Co., 1914. Pp. 
xx+1,280. $3.00. 

In 1906, Hetzenauer gave to scholars the 
best existing edition of the Vulgate. That was 
an expensive book, costing about five dollars; 
and it was primarily an edition for specialists by 
reason of the form in which it was presented and 
the subsidiary matter it contained. It was thus 
effectually out of reach of the common man, 
even if he could read Latin. The present edition 
is relatively cheap and it contains comparatively 
little but the biblical text itself. This more 
popular edition reaps the benefits of all the 
author's exhaustive studies for the more 
learned edition. The text of the new work con- 
tains a few corrections of errors discovered in 
the earlier work since its issue. While the text 
of the first edition was printed in double columns 
on the page, the lines of this run across the un- 
broken page. That was as near as possible a 
facsimile of the type of the original official 
edition; this one is set on a monotype machine. 
The paper is of the thin, opaque, and tough 
character rendered so familiar by its use in the 
Oxford Bibles. The side margins carry brief 
notations summarizing the contents of the suc- 
cessive sections; and footnotes give the official 
list of parallel passages. The whole constitutes 
a very useful and handy edition — the most satis- 
factory for general purposes yet published. 

A thoroughly critical edition of the Vulgate 
is yet a desideratum. This edition and its 
predecessor aim at nothing more than an 
accurate reproduction of the Latin text as 
officially approved by Pope Clement VIII on the 
basis of the earlier edition of Pope Sixtus V. 
But a long history of the Vulgate text from the 
days of Jerome to the time of Sixtus has to be 
reckoned with. Critical processes cannot stop 
short of any goal other than the original text. 
The very first principle laid down by Hetze- 
nauer for his guidance in all of his critical work 
sounds very strange in the ears of textual 



critics, viz., "that reading is indeed official, 
which the Roman corredorium offers, though it 
may appear in only one public edition, or even 
in none, because this correctorium was composed 
under the authority of the Summits Pontifex." 
But within the limits thus set for himself, 
Hetzenauer has worked carefully and diligently; 
and he is therefore entitled to the gratitude and 
praise of all scholars. Hetzenauer himself 
knows the nature and difficulty of the task to 
be done in the recovery of the original text of 
Jerome to which the official papal commission of 
the Benedictines has set itself. Nobody knows 
it better; and it is because of the inevitably 
long delay before the appearance of that edition 
that he has thought it desirable to reissue the 
Clementine text in this form. 



The Prophets of Israel from the Eighth to the 
Fifth Century. Their Faith and Their 

Message. By Moses Buttenwieser. New 
York: Macmillan, 1014. Pp. xxii+350. 

$2.00. 

Books on the prophets by the descendants of 
the prophets are surprisingly few. The great 
bulk of modern scholarly work in this field has 
been done by Gentiles. This volume is therefore 
entitled to consideration. Its author is a 
believer in the historical method and thus goes 
at his work free of all prejudice. The book is 
not lacking in new opinions and some of them 
are startlingly new. The appeal of the book is 
on the whole to the scholar; parts of it are such 
as to interest the layman, but they constitute a 
small proportion of the work. This is but the 
first volume of a two-volume book. This 
volume concerns itself with the Faith of the 
Prophets; but the Message of the Prophets 
which is to be the burden of Vol. II is given in 
the last chapter of Vol. I. This analysis of the 
subject-matter will inevitably involve consider- 
able repetition. Furthermore, the logic of the 
arrangement within Vol. I is hard to discover; 
the general impression left by a reading of it is 
confusion. Another displeasing feature to 
English readers is the spelling. Why depart 
from such familiar forms as Canaan, Carmel, 
etc., for Kanaan, Karmel, etc.? Jehoiakim 
yields to Jehojakim, Gemariah to Gemarjah, 
Micaiah ben Imlah to Micajah ben Jimlah, 
etc. Sometimes the divine name is rendered by 
"Lord" and sometimes by YHWH. "Winckler" 
is everywhere spelled "Winkler." "Holmes and 
Parsons" loses the final "s." 

Among the new things, we find the conten- 
tion that Jeremiah, the prophet, could not write. 
The only evidence urged in support of it is the 
fact that he dictated his oracles to Baruch, 
instead of writing them himself. This seems far 
from convincing; other considerations would 
seem to call for attention before we take refuge 
n this explanation of Baruch's service. It is 



